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thirty and thirty-five thousand foot and horse. Fifty war-
galleys protected four hundred transports, on which the army
was embarked. He had chosen those legions numbered five
and six, which had been formed of the survivors of Cannae,
and had been on duty in Sicily as punishment for what had
been deemed breach of their oaths in flying from that awful
field. These troops were, in Scipio's eyes, guiltless of the
charge, and they were veterans hardened by many years' cam-
paigning in Sicily, and burning to wipe out the stigma at-
tached to their names, and to regain the favor which they, as
representatives of the defeated soldier, had under the austere
Eoman law been condemned to forfeit. Other Komaii legion-
aries had survived defeats; Varro, the head and front of the
disaster, had been pardoned, and had since been constantly in
command; these men were merely the scape-goats, no worse
than the others, but selected to be sent out into the wilder-
ness. Scipio could not have better chosen. These legions
were bound to him, body and soul, not only for this act of
generosity, but from a soldier's appreciation of Scipio's bril-
liant and winning qualities. They, as well as the other le-
gions, were strengthened up to sixty-five hundred men, of
which three hundred were horse. The places of those who
were no longer fitted for hard campaigning had been filled by
volunteers. He carried with him none but the best material.
It was probably the stanchest Roman army of the war.

Some generals would have declared these means insuffi-
cient; but Scipio possessed an abundance of self-confidence
which supplemented material strength in all but severe tests.
He was eager to command the expedition to Africa; he feared
that some one might supplant Mm, and he sacrificed every-
thing to this end. The number of his army has been stated
from ten thousand to thirty-five thousand and upwards;
CaeHus inclines towards a still greater number. He says thatring of B. o. 204. His
